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Let's Look At Labor 


MR. BUCHANAN: What are the prospects for American Labor? 

MR. WASHBURN: Establishing Labor Day as a national holiday was 
one of the first of many accomplishments of labor in its battle against a 
denial of many basic, fundamental and human rights of workers as American 
citizens and the injustices imposed by employers. These injustices and the 
denial of certain rights by one class to another have made labor unions 
necessary and strong. 

MR. HAAKE: As I see it, Labor Day should celebrate continually rising 
standards of living for us all, for all of us are labor. But forces now at work 
may someday make Labor Day a celebration of despair, for labor has begun 
to cut its own throat. 


MR. BUCHANAN: In this week which marks Labor Day the eyes of all 
turn toward American labor. We ask, what does organized labor want? 
Should labor organizations be active in politics? What sort of legislation 
does labor want enacted? Is labor responsible for today’s high prices? 

Washburn, we hear a great deal today about labor and its objectives. 
Just exactly what does labor want? 

MR. WASHBURN: The three top objectives in labor’s present program 
are: (1) Labor’s political action to insure the election of a Congress of, for, 
and by all the people to replace the present anti-average-American 80th Con- 
gress; (2) to secure sufficient wage increases without price increases to 
effect a more equal distribution of wealth produced; and (3) to take control 
and regimentation of the economic life of the American people out of the 
hands of big business. 


How Should Labor Proceed? 

MR. BUCHANAN: You, on the other hand, Haake, warn that labor 
with such objectives may be cutting its own throat. How do you think labor 
should proceed to avoid such a possibility ? 

MR. HAAKE: I think that what labor really wants is the same thing that 
everybody else wants, namely, as Philip Murray has stated it: “an ever 
improving standard of living for all workers everywhere.” Now the difficulty 
is that labor has been misled, in my judgment, in the way to bring that 
about. I find myself agreeing with William Green in the AF of L Labor bulletin 
of July, 1946, that the only place from which higher standards of living can 
come is higher production. In other words, increased wages can only come 
when we produce more goods. 

There are many problems involved, and the problems are not simple. But 
I don’t agree that legislation is the answer. It is believed to be an answer, 
and I think that labor is cutting its own throat when it relies upon a method 
that will not bring the result it seeks and, on the other hand, may ultimately 
make labor subject to complete government control. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about Labor Day itself? What do you think 
of Labor Day as a national holiday, Haake? 

MR. HAAKE: I think Labor Day as a national holiday is an excellent 
thing, if we make our definition of labor broad enough to include all of us. 
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I would like to see all of us participate and realize that it is only by work and 
the sweat of his brow that man has a right to earn his bread. 


MR. BUCHANAN: You think that all! of us are actually labor, then? 
MR. HAAKE: I do. We do different kinds of work, but we work. 


MR. WASHBURN: That is a much different story than the situation 
before Labor Day was. enacted as a national holiday in 1894 by Congress. 
Prior to that time, meetings of organized labor and parades of labor were 
broken up by police and police violence. However, at this time we welcome 
industry and any other citizens who want to celebrate this day of ours. 

MR. HAAKE: I think that is excellent, and it would be wonderful if 
everybody would co-operate to make Labor Day mean the same thing to 
everybody: better standards of living. ; 

MR. BUCHANAN: Washburn, what does labor do to celebrate this day? 

MR. WASHBURN: Labor usually takes time on this day for picnics and 
mass meetings to recall to the workers the problems of labor and the program 
of labor. And, incidentally, our union is getting out a Labor Day card. 
Since a greeting card seems to be the ordinary thing for all other holidays, 
we are starting a program of Labor Day greeting cards. 


Labor and Politics 

MR. BUCHANAN: You mention political action as one of the objectives 
of labor. I thought that traditionally labor as a unit was supposed to stay 
out of politics. Is that changing today? 

MR. WASHBURN: The activities of previous Congresses, and especially 
the 80th Congress, has made it necessary for labor to get into political action, 
because of the Congressional attack upon labor, which represents the majority 
of the American people, as well as Congressional refusal to enact much 
needed legislation to correct inflation, to correct the housing situation, etc. 

MR. HAAKE: There, of course, we begin to disagree sharply. I would 
not admit for a moment that the 80th Congress was anti-average-American. 
Even in the Taft-Hartley bill, it was not anti-labor as the rank and file of labor 
— itself testifies, because when the various provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
were laid before members of labor unions and the label Taft-Hartley 
omitted, they agreed the provisions were good. And I think it is a mistake, 
frankly, Washburn, to look to Congress to solve problems that labor and 
management ought to work out between themselves. 


MR. WASHBURN: Since when was the Taft-Hartley Labor Act or Anti- 
Labor Act as we call it, ever put before the workers for their consideration 
as to whether it was good or bad? The Taft-Hartley law is anti-labor. Its 
one point that has been blasted and proved wrong is the closed shop resttic- 
tion. Now I understand that Congress is going to take that part of the act 
out because a majority of the people want the closed shop and have so 
designated. . 

MR. HAAKE: The answer to your question is that the Gallup Poll made 
a poll of the American workers and, taking the several provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, asking them whether they agreed the provisions were good. 
The men agreed, I think, without exception that the provisions themselves 
were good. And it is only when the title of Taft-Hartley is added that they 
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object to it. It looks as though the labor leaders have done a good job in 
selling. They call it a “slave bill”’ But the specific provisions aré not objec- 
tionable when laid before the workers. 


MR. WASHBURN: I don’t know how employers can make such state- 
ments! 


MR. HAAKE: It was published. 


MR. WASHBURN: Nobody in labor has ever found a worker who has 
ever been questioned on that subject by the Gallup Poll. 

Another interesting thing about the Taft-Hartley Act is that the employers 

have saddled onto us the fact that if we have a Communist, for instance, in 
our union, we can’t get rid of him. The law says he must remain in the 
plant; he cannot be discharged except for the failure to pay dues. 
- MR. HAAKE: I don’t think it is quite fair to say that the employers, 
management, or even Congress saddled an unfair bill on you. As a matter 
of fact, frankly, that is one of the things I meant when I said labor had begun 
to cut its own throat. Labor really asked for the Taft-Hartley law. It was 
the excesses of organized labor in handling specific situations which aroused 
so much antagonism that Congress, in spite of all the pressure that organized 
labor could bring to bear, passed that law. 


‘Closed Shop Is Un-American’ 

MR. BUCHANAN: What excesses are you talking about, Haake? 

MR. HAAKE: I am talking of excesses in the handling of strikes and 
the calling of strikes, in the way the picket lines were handled, in the denial 
of the right of individual workers to work, the use of the closed shop. In my 
judgment, the closed shop is one of the most un-American things that ever 
happened. When you have a closed shop, you deny me the right to work 
unless I work on your terms. 

MR. WASHBURN: Yet the opinion of industry and Congress has cer- 
tainly been blasted, since the record shows that more than 90% of the workers 
polled by the National Labor Relations Board in closed shop elections under 
the law have voted for the closed shop. 

MR. HAAKE: They have also voted in favor or expressed themselves in 
favor of permitting the employer to express himself. There was another 
unfair thing under the old Wagner law. 

MR. WASHBURN: Who did that? 

MR. HAAKE: Under the Wagner law the employer could not speak 
frankly to employees. We have case after case where employers were hailed 
before groups as guilty of an unfair labor practice for telling the truth to 
their workers. On the other hand, those (union men) who passed handbills 
out among the workers could say the most outrageous things and were per- 
mitted to do so. 

MR. WASHBURN: That is very interesting. We sometimes forget how 
the original Labor Relations Act was passed. It was passed to stop the 
interference of employers with a worker's right to organize. Now the Taft- 
Hartley law comes back and gives the employers the same freedom that 
they enjoyed before—to use everything at their command to defeat labor 
in its attempt to organize into unions and to bargain collectively. 
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Now the Taft-Hartley law permits an employer to actually refuse to 
bargain with a labor organization and labor can do nothing but strike in 
such cases. You will create more strikes by the Taft-Hartley Act. I agree 
that the Taft-Hartley Act hasn’t been put into effect yet by employers because 
they want to coast a while, but wait until the employers want to put that law 
into effect against unions. You will have more strikes than ever existed 
before—a result of the law itself! 


MR. HAAKE: I don’t think you are right when you say that it takes 
away collective bargaining and permits the employers to refuse to bargain 
with labor. I think that is an incorrect statement. 

MR. WASHBURN: The employer doesn’t have to agree to anything. 

MR. HAAKE: He doesn’t /ave to agree. Can you force any man to agree? 
I remember when the Wagner Act was passed the closed shop was not 
expressed as part of the act because it stated specifically that a man should 
have a right to bargain individually or collectively as he preferred. 

MR. WASHBURN: That’s not correct! 


MR. HAAKE: That is what the law stated! The law was applied so as to 
force the closed shop, but the law didn’t call for it. 


MR. WASHBURN: The law said that individuals would have the right 
to present grievances. The law had to be that way because it was a collective 
bargaining law. You can’t have individual and collective bargaining at the 
same time; it is impossible. 


Taft-Hartley and Wagner Acts 
MR. HAAKE: The law didn’t require any man to join a union. 
MR. WASHBURN: That is correct. 


MR. HAAKE: That was applied afterwards—the closed shop, called a 
union shop—but the law itself did not provide for that. As a matter of fact, 
the Wagner bill caused more strikes than it prevented. 

MR. BUCHANAN: The Taft-Hartley Act and the Wagner Act, I know, 
are important to labor, but there are other important matters of legislation, 


too. What, in the future, would labor like to have our Congress enact, 
Washburn ? 


MR. WASHBURN: Right at the moment we are very interested in some 
type of legislation to correct the inflationary problem we have today. It is 
apparent that we cannot look to industry which promised lower prices if the 
80th Congress would only take off the controls. But the lower prices never 
came. It has been proved, therefore, that you can’t depend on industry or 
big business to bring lower prices. So something has to be done. 

MR. HAAKE: That is not quite an accurate statement, Washburn, because 
industry did not promise to do these things. Men in industry said that the 
way to bring prices down was to do away with the controls and let the law 
of supply and demand operate. And President Truman agreed with that. 
On November 10, 1946 when he brought the OPA to a close he said these 
exact words: “In short, the law of supply and demand operating in the 
market place, will from now on, serve the people better than would con- 
tinued regulation of prices by the government.’ And that was true. It would 
have happened but for two things that nobody saw coming at that time. One 
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was the European Recovery Plan and the other is our military expenditures. 
MR. WASHBURN: That is no excuse for high prices! 
MR. HAAKE: Of coutse it is. 


MR. WASHBURN: No excuse whatsoever. It would have been true had 
not the law of supply and demand been thrown out the window by industry 
through its application of false shortages to create an excuse for high prices. 

MR. HAAKE: I beg your pardon. The law of supply did work, but when 
you have foreign agents with billions of dollars given them by the United 
States government—dollars which they don’t have to pay back, and therefore 
they don’t care how much they have to pay—those fellows go, as the record 
shows they did, into the grain markets and elsewhere and bid up the prices 
of grain. There were billions of dollars worth of American goods that were 
bought by foreign agents. The demand went way up and at the same time— 
and this is what causes high prices, demand and quantity of money—as the 
demand of goods went up there was a shortage of goods, and the govern- 
ment threw additional billions of dollars into circulation. 

MR. WASHBURN: In other words, industry could not overcome its 
greed for profit. Because the opportunity of high profits was there, it 
grabbed here, and as a result we have inflation. 

MR. HAAKE: That is not true. Industry could not control the President 
of the United States and Congress in giving goods to Europe. Industry could 
not control the amount of money that the government put into circulation. 


Who Is Responsible for Price Rise? 


MR. WASHBURN: You said that manufacturers didn’t promise low 
prices if the controls were taken off. 

MR. HAAKE: They didn’t promise to deliver them. They said that 
prices would go down if the law of supply and demand were allowed to 
work and production would go up. 

MR. WASHBURN: You are saying now that they didn’t say when. Is that 
the idea? 

MR. HAAKE: I am not saying that at all. I am saying they could not 
anticipate the supply and demand when additional factors, namely the Euro- 
pean aid and our own military aid, entered the situation. 

MR. WASHBURN: False shortages created on the part of business could 
certainly throw out any common law. 

MR. HAAKE: Even William Green, the head of your own organization, 
has said in so many words in a bulletin issued by the AF of L in March of this 
year that what a lot of people don’t understand is that high prices are due 
to two things: that production increased only 71% and that the amount of 
money in circulation increased 200% and that the only ways to bring prices 
down are to increase the quantities of goods available, and to bring down 
the amount of money in circulation. You are just kidding yourself if you 
think you can do anything else to bring prices down. 

MR. WASHBURN: It is interesting, if you take a look at the price and 
wage increases and compare those with profit increases. Just how did you 
arrive at those figures! I understand that probably you are attempting to 
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justify industry’s position in the question of the present profit take. But 
regardless of that point, the fact remains that all manufacturers last year, 
made an increase over 1946 in their profits of 40%. Prices went up 26.1% 
over the same period. Over the period of 1946 to 1948, while wages went 
up 19%, profit increased 40%... . 

MR. HAAKE: That is so easy to explain. 

MR. WASHBURN: Id like you to. Go ahead. 


MR. HAAKE: Just suppose your wages, just to use a figure, were $100 
and your profits were $1. Suppose you added $50 to the wages, that would 
be only a 50% increase. Suppose you added $1 to your profits. You would 
have a 100% increase in profits. In other words, the reason that percentage 
you mention looks bad is that labor starts with high wages as a base for 
their percentage increase and profits start with a low base. Therefore a 
certain amount of profit increase will look bigger in percentages. If you 
want to make a fair comparison, deal with the portions of the total income 
that go to wages and profits. The truth is that there has been a bigger 
increase in wages than there has been in profits. Wages take a bigger share 
of the increase in income dollars than profts take. 

MR. WASHBURN: Yet the labor cost represents only one-third of the 
total cost of production. Figure that one out! 
MR. HAAKE: Eighty-five percent, whatever that may have to do with it! 
In 1929, which was known as a year of profitless prosperity when the profits 
were about 8 billion dollars, as your own figures will indicate, those profits 
amounted to exactly 9.4 pennies out of every dollar of income. In 1947 the 
profits, according to the U.S. Department of Commerce, were 5.8 cents out 
of the dollar, a little more than one-half as much as the percentage of 1929. And 
the President’s Economic Committee—President Truman’s Committee—says 
last year it was 5.5 cents. Now in 1929 the share of profits out of a dollar 

was 9.4 cents; in 1947, 5.5. 


Profits and Prices 

MR. WASHBURN: You say that I take profit at a low figure as against 
taking wages at a high figure? 

MR. HAAKE: Your base is at a lower figure. 

MR. WASHBURN: That is not correct. Nobody can say that 1946 profits 
weren't also considered high to American industry. 

MR. HAAKE: They were approximately 12 billion dollars. 

MR. WASHBURN: Plenty, plenty! 

Now take a look at this: GM profits, for example, in 1947 of 288 million 
some odd dollars are 80% greater than the average for the previous six years 
and 222% greater than the 1946 profits. 

MR. HAAKE: That means exactly nothing unless you explain what you 
are comparing it with. I could say a man is ten times as tall as another 
man, and that makes him look like a tall man, doesn’t it? But if the other 
man is only one inch high, it makes him only ten inches tall. 

MR. WASHBURN: I am comparing that with the same period of 11.4% 
increase in wages to General Motors workers. 


MR. HAAKE: When you get all through with all those profits, they 
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were less than 10 cents of every dollar of income. And most of that is 
going to go to create new jobs within that organization. 

MR. WASHBURN: That has been the old story. 

MR. HAAKE: And a large part of it isn’t even profit. 

MR. BUCHANAN: We can’t seem to agree on these figures. I suggest 
we turn to the subject you brought up a moment ago, Washburn, concerning 
shortages in industries and the control of production. Do you mean that 
industry actually is not putting out as much goods as it might be able to? 

MR. WASHBURN: Absolutely. The record is there. It has been in the 
daily news for the last two years—the creation of false profits in dairy prod- 
ucts, in meats, in manufacturing items. False shortages! The manufacturers 
don’t want them on the market because they don’t want to have a buyers 
market, so-called. They want to continue to tap the people for the best 
possible price they can get to make additional profits. 

MR. HAAKE: You know, frankly, Mr. Washburn, if I didn’t like you, 
I'd say that was a silly thing to say. 

MR. WASHBURN: I imagine you would. 


Who Is Responsible for Shortages? 

MR. HAAKE: Because industry does not make its money on a low volume 
of production. The only hope that industry has to make money is to get a 
large volume of production, so that the overhead costs on a single unit can 
go down. Manufacturers lose money on small production. You are right 
when you are talking about deliberately controlled agricultural shortages, 
but those are the shortages of Mr. Truman. And Mr. Truman just the other 
day, July 26th, as through his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannon, asked 
the farmers to store on their farms—hold it back—a substantial portion of 
the big grain crops they are producing this year, because this would help 
maintain prices. It is in your food stuffs that you have the deliberate short- 
ages. Those are created by your own government, trying to hold up the price 
of farmers’ stuff so that these politicians will get the farmers’ vote. Then 
they kid you by trying to get you to vote for them the other way. 

MR. WASHBURN: I don’t know what Mr. Truman’s farm program is 
at the moment. 

MR. HAAKE: But he is actually encouraging a shortage of your food. 

MR. WASHBURN: Food is one thing, but the profit take so far this year 
is 50% greater than it was for the same period in 1947. I don’t think you 
can laugh that off. 

MR. HAAKE: I don’t think that’s true. 

MR. WASHBURN: Those are Federal Reserve Board figures, and I don’t 
think you will dispute them. one 

MR. HAAKE: I haven't seen them. Just exactly what you have in mind, 
I don’t know. 

MR. WASHBURN: For the same period last year as this. 

MR. HAAKE: Suppose they were somewhat higher—and they need to 
be higher. 

MR. WASHBURN: Fifty per cent higher! 
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MR. HAAKE: And they need to be somewhat higher. In 1947 your own 
U.S. Department of Commerce—that’s part of the New Deal—admits that 
these 41/ billions of profits aren’t profit at all. 

MR. WASHBURN: You mean the companies are going broke! 

MR. HAAKE: Fifty thousand of them did go broke in 1947, and that’s 
in the record. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce has pointed out that almost 5 billion 
of the so-called profits consists of over-valued inventories. It is not cash. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Let me interrupt to ask what you mean by ‘‘over- 
valued inventories.” 

MR. HAAKE: I mean you have a certain amount of inventory on hand, 
and then the prices go up. Because of bookkeeping records a certain amount 
of goods which haven’t changed one iota in quantity, are valued at the higher 
prices. That increased value is called profit. 

MR. WASHBURN: Capital or industry cannot talk themselves out of 
this question of high prices and high profits. When you take, for example, 
the automobile industry with 222% increase in 1947 over 1946, with a 50% 
increase so far this year over last year—compared with a 19% wage increase. 

MR. HAAKE: Why man alive, that comes awfully close to being crazy! 

MR. WASHBURN: I thought it was when I looked at it. 

MR. HAAKE: Almost trebled .. . more than trebled! 

MR. WASHBURN: Federal Reserve Board figures! 

MR. HAAKE: Nothing of the sort! 


Can Labor and Industry Get Together ? 


MR. BUCHANAN: Let me ask this one final question, Haake. I would 
like to ask what you see in the future for labor. What possibility is there 
of labor and industry getting together? 


MR. HAAKE: I think the first thing that labor and industry have to do 
is to get the facts and stop looking for certain facts to prove the points 
they want to prove. Now I know it is the policy of some organized labor 
leaders right now to talk about profits and high prices, etc., and to want to 
get legislation to control those things. They are kidding themselves. Eventu- 
ally this will destroy labor itself. This whole business of economics is that 
labor is its own customer. When labor buys, it determines how much labor 
as a producer can get. When it produces, it determines how much labor 
as a buyer has to pay. That is the thing to consider. 

MR. WASHBURN: As far as the future for labor is concerned, more 
injustices piled upon the workers of this country by industry or by an anti- 
average-American Congress will only go to make a stronger labor movement 
in which workers will be able to get a just share of the wealth which they 
produce. 
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